LORD CLIVE                           CHAP.

levying blackmail on anxious shopkeepers trembling for
the security of their windows; now turning his body into
a temporary dam across the street-gutter, to flood the
shop of an offending tradesman. It was in the same
town that, on one occasion, he climbed out to obtain a
smooth stone that lay in one of the dragon-headed
gargoyles of the old Gothic church, and calmly seated
himself in mid-air, to the wondering alarm of his com-
panions.
Clive left England in 1743, and, after a delay of nine
months in the Brazils, reached Madras towards the end
of 1744. The enforced detention, though it enabled him
to learn Portuguese, was unfortunate, for he found on.
landing that the gentleman to whom he had been given
letters of introduction had left for England. For some
little time he was without money and without friends,
and he appears to have felt his position acutely. His
early letters to his relations, while they show a
warm, affectionate heart, are despondent in tone, and
display a distrust of his own powers remarkable in
one who was to give such early proof of indomit-
able will He was dissatisfied, and begged his father
to get him transferred to Bengal, or promoted to
the rank of factor. "I don't doubt/' he says, "but
you'll make use of all possible means for my advance-
ment. The world seems to be greatly debased of late,
and interest carries it entirely before merit, especially
in this service, though I should think myself very un-
deserving were I only to build my foundation on the
strength of the former." To a cousin he writes that
"the intemperance of the climate, together with the
excessive heat of the .sun, are very noxious to our health ;